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ABSTRACT 

Since its release in 1979 the TOEIC® (Test of English for International 
Communication) has been consistently and widely used by educational 
institutions and companies of Japan despite criticisms that it provides little 
useable information about language ability. In order to both reduce the extreme 
focus on and also aid with the practical interpretability of TOEIC® test scores, 
other approaches to the assessment of language proficiency have started to gain 
popularity. One notable shift seems to be towards the usage of the Common 
European Framework of Reference (CEFR), which is purported to provide a 
highly learner-centered approach to the teaching, learning and assessment of 
languages. The CEFR promotes the development of learner autonomy and 
supports learner self-assessment through the usage of can do statements, 
which describe the communicative actions learners are able to perform at any 
given time. Due to the increasing interest in using the CEFR as an assessment 
tool for learning in Japan, further study of the relationship between language 
proficiency and self-assessment is required. The current study thus explored 
the relationship between Japanese English language learners’ self-assessment 
scores on listening and reading can do statements from the Common 
European Framework of Reference-Japan (CEFR-J, a modified version of the 
CEFR) with test scores from the TOEIC. Moderate correlations between the 
TOEIC and can do self-assessment scores were found for listening, while no 
correlations were found for reading. The factors that may influence a 
learner’s self-assessment tendencies, the efficacy of a self-assessment system 
for Japanese learners and the interpretability of TOIEC® scores are discussed. 
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BACKGROUND 

Since its release in 1979, the listening and reading Test of English 
for International Communication (TOEIC®, hereafter TOEIC) has 
continually gained in popularity in Japan as a standardized assessment of 
the language skills required by Japanese learners of English in 
international workplaces (Gilfert, 1996; Woodford, 1982). Given that 
Japanese nationals make up the greatest number of test-takers globally, 
and that the TOEIC has been used in Japan for over thirty years, it 
provides a measure of language proficiency that many Japanese 
institutions are familiar with and frequently enquire about (Chapman, 
2003; Childs, 1995; Ito, Kawaguchi, & Ohta, 2005). TOEIC scores are 
used for the following purposes: evaluating the effectiveness of 
internally designed language training programs, assessing the English 
abilities of prospective employees, setting requirements in making 
decisions about promotions or overseas assignments, or more vaguely, 
maintaining competitiveness in national or global economic markets (Ito 
et al., 2005). Despite its widespread usage, it has been noted that the 
TOEIC may not be an appropriate instrument for any of the 
aforementioned purposes because the interpretability of its scores is 
problematic and it is limited in its ability to provide any useable 
information on the language proficiency of the test-takers (Chapman, 
2003; Childs, 1995; Wilson, 1989). Ito et al. (2005, pp. 1-2) pose the 
following questions: “What does the score mean? How should score 
recipients interpret their scores? . . . Are companies able to predict what 
an employee with a score of 600 is capable of doing with English in their 
working environment?” According to Kubota (2011), the answer to the 
latter question is ‘No’ and organizations should be cautious to 
overemphasize the importance of obtaining a certain TOEIC score in 
order to gain employment, as there may be neither much benefit nor use 
for such a requirement. 

A similar situation prevails in Japanese universities, where learners 
are sometimes required to obtain a threshold TOEIC score in order to 
graduate (Shibata & Inoue, 2005). Concerns regarding the impact this 
has on the educational environment have consequently been raised: 
Institutions’ internal educational goals are compromised for the sake of 
the external organisation’s examination goals, educators become forced 
to engage in a TOEIC score competition with other institutions or even 
within their own institutions, students focus on their score rather than 
their English language proficiency, and language skills not tested on the 
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TOEIC (speaking and writing) are underemphasized (Shibata & Inoue, 
2005). This is not to say that language learners do not or cannot benefit 
from feedback derived from what Gardner (2000) refers to as large-scale 
institutionalized assessments, just that sole emphasis on that type of 
assessment does not necessarily represent a holistic or personalized 
approach to language learning (Gardner & Miller, 1999). 

Consequently, some educational institutions are in the midst of 
shifting away from the focus on TOEIC scores towards what is arguably 
a more individualized approach to language teaching, learning and 
assessment (O’Dwyer & Runnels, 2014) where test scores are 
downgraded in their importance (Nagai & O’Dwyer, 2011). To provide 
an example specific to Japan, Osaka University uses the Common 
European Framework of Reference (CEFR; Council of Europe, 2001) to 
frame the programs and courses of the 25 language degrees it offers 
(O’Dwyer & Runnels, 2014). Other tertiary level institutions around the 
country, both private and public, have also referred to the CEFR in the 
design of their language learning programs (see O’Dwyer, Nagai, Imig, 
Naganuma, Schmidt, & Hunke, n.d.; Schmidt, Naganuma, O’Dwyer, 
Imig, & Sakai, 2010). Doing so is argued to create a synergy between the 
three areas of learning, teaching and assessment, resulting in a positive 
learning and assessment culture, both within and outside of the 
classroom (O’Dwyer, Imig, & Nagai, 2014; O’Dwyer & Runnels, 2014). 
Additionally, many companies are choosing to use other tests of 
proficiency (Eiken, n.d.) such as BULATS (University of Cambridge 
Local Examinations Syndicate, 2016), the score of which is reported in 
CEFR levels, and supported by language proficiency descriptors which 
describe what the language users are able to do in English. 

The CEFR and Self-assessment 

The CEFR is the description of the Council of Europe’s (CoE) 
language policy, produced for the purposes of increasing collaboration 
and cooperation between European educational institutions (Trim, 2007). 
As a system used to describe communicative language competences, the 
CEFR intends to be extensive, coherent, and transparent. The CEFR is 
best known for its descriptors of language proficiency, or can do 
statements, which are divided into five language sub-skills across six 
levels (see CoE, 2001, 2005; Little, 2007; Trim, 2007). Since the 
CEFR’s publication, it has impacted foreign language education 
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industries both within and outside of the CoE’s member states with many 
identifying it as “[an] international standard for language teaching and 
learning” (North, Ortega, & Sheehan, 2010, p. 6). The CEFR is 
puiported to support a number of facets of language education, including 
the planning of the content, objectives or assessment criteria of language 
learning programs and language certification, the selection of materials 
for self-directed learners and for the evaluation of learning or learner 
progress (CoE, 2001, p. 7). It also intends to provide a set of 
learner-centered scales which allow for a standardized assessment of 
proficiency (North, 2007). The CEFR is also criticized though, 
particularly for its usage in assessment (see Alderson, 2007; Fulcher, 
2003, 2004, 2010; Hulstijn, 2007; Weir, 2005). Further critiques relate to 
the lack of support to the purported progression of difficulty inherent to 
the framework which is neither tied to stages of language acquisition nor 
evidenced by empirically obtained performance samples (Westhoff, 
2007). 

Nonetheless, one of the CEFR’s strengths is that its scales of can do 
statements permit learners to both define their own abilities in their 
language of study, and plan the direction of their future studies (CoE, 
2001; Glover, 2011; Little, 2006), both of which contribute to the 
development of autonomous learners (O’Dwyer et al., 2014; O’Dwyer & 
Runnels, 2014). This is typically done through a learner self-assessment 
using can do statements. A learner may read a statement and then make a 
decision regarding their perceived performance of the communicative 
task implied by the statement (Glover, 2011; Little, 2006). To provide 
some examples, Table 1 shows the CEFR’s listening statements for 
learner self-assessment from levels Al to C2 (CoE, 2001, pp. 26-27). If 
the learner believes they can perform sufficiently or proficiently within 
the area of that can do statement, they may move on to responding to a 
statement from another skill or a more difficult statement within the 
same skill. If they reach a statement and feel they are unable to complete 
the implied task, they would likely perform some further studies in that 
area until they are more comfortable with their proficiency. In this way, 
the framework provides the general scaffold for the learner’s progress as 
they gradually focus on higher level can do statements over time. 
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Table 1 

Self-assessment Can Do Statements for Listening from the CEFR’s 
Levels A1 to C2 

CEFR Can do statement 

Level _ 

A1 1 can recognize familiar words and very basic phrases concerning 
myself, my family and immediate concrete surroundings when 
people speak slowly and clearly. 

A2 1 can understand phrases and the highest frequency vocabulary 
related to areas of most immediate personal relevance (e.g. very 
basic personal and family information, shopping, local area, 
employment). 1 can catch the main point in short, clear, simple 
messages and announcements. 

B1 1 can understand the main points of clear standard speech on 
familiar matters regularly encountered in work, school, leisure, etc. 
1 can understand the main point of many radio or TV programmes 
on current affairs or topics of personal or professional interest 
when the delivery is relatively slow and clear. 

B2 1 can understand extended speech and lectures and follow even 
complex lines of argument provided the topic is reasonably 
familiar. 1 can understand most TV news and current affairs 
programmes. 1 can understand the majority of films in standard 
dialect. 

Cl 1 can understand extended speech even when it is not clearly 
structured and when relationships are only implied and not 
signaled explicitly. 1 can understand television programmes and 
films without too much effort. 

C2 1 have no difficulty in understanding any kind of spoken language, 
whether live or broadcast, even when delivered at fast native 
_ speed, provided I have some time to get familiar with the accent. 

Although the CEFR is best known for its can do statements and 
reference levels shown in Table 1 (CoE, 2005; Martyniuk & Noijons, 
2007) and the CEFR’s scales of can do statements have also been most 
often used for learner self-assessment (North, 2007), many questions as 
to how the usage of can do statements can help learners work towards 
their learning goals, develop pathways for future study, help with 
material selection, or achieve any of the other of the CEFR’s goals exist 
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since it is not clear if responding to can do statements can truly provide 
an estimate of language proficiency, if even a general one (Green, 2012). 
Kodate and Foale (2012, p. 33) add that “simply getting learners to 
answer ‘Yes, 1 can.’ or ‘No, 1 can’t.’ to questions about their language 
ability does not guarantee that they will utilize can-do statements [or the 
results of a self-assessment] in a meaningful way”. Even though the 
CEFR intends to permit learners to measure or estimate language 
proficiency, neither is the relationship between self-assessment and 
actual language ability nor is the performance of the CEFR’s can do 
statements as a self-assessment instrument well-enough understood to be 
able to provide such a measure (Tavakoli & Ghoorchaei, 2009). The 
need for the current investigation stems from these concerns, and aims to 
investigate issues surrounding the general relationship between 
self-assessment and language proficiency. 

Self-assessment 

The ability to self-assess is often seen as a keystone characteristic of 
an autonomous language learner (Gardner, 2000; Holec, 1981; Thomson, 
1996), where autonomy refers to a learner’s capacity to take charge of 
and responsibility for their own learning (Holec, 1981). Self-assessment 
refers not to the construction or constructor of the assessment, but to the 
mode of administration in that it is self-administered (Gardner, 2000). 
Such an assessment may serve a number of puiposes, such as measuring 
progress, proficiency, motivation or confidence (Gardner & Miller, 1999). 
Self-assessment has been associated with a wide-ranging array of 
benefits for language learners, but it is also a “technique that needs to be 
introduced [to learners] carefully and accompanied by considerable 
awareness raising and support” (Gardner, 2000, p. 49). Moreover, there 
are a number of concerns related to self-assessment which are significant 
enough to dissuade any teacher or learner from performing them, 
perhaps the most obvious of which is the reliability of the results 
(discussed in the next section). A further drawback is the perceived 
face-validity of the assessment, which is compromised if stakeholders 
believe that it is either easy to cheat on, or of no worth in the first place 
(Gardner, 2000). Gardner (2000, p. 54) also states that self-assessment 
can “upset the perceived balance of power” in an educational setting: 
typical attitudes towards assessment suggest that it is seen as a task 
which should be mediated by the teacher. When this does not occur, 
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learners may interpret the self-assessment to be the result of having a 
lazy teacher, and resent the teacher for assigning the extra work. 
Furthermore, learners “may feel unequipped or unwilling to produce, 
conduct and interpret their own assessments” or be too nervous to try, in 
the same way that they feel self-conscious about using a foreign 
language in the first place (Gardner, 2000, p. 54). Despite the pitfalls of 
self-assessment, which Gardner (2000) argues can be significantly 
minimized if not entirely mitigated by the teacher, the issue of reliability 
of self-assessment remains: Can self-assessments provide an accurate 
representation of language ability? 

Self-assessment and Language Proficiency 

In terms of the conduct of an investigation into the reliability of 
self-assessment, Sundstroem (2005) reviewed self-assessment with 
ability comparisons across a number of fields, concluding that the 
correlation of self-assessment results with proficiency tests was the most 
prominent method employed. For language learning this also seems to be 
the case: the correlation of proficiency with “self-assessment has been 
[most often] investigated... by means of correlating self-estimated 
ability data with more objective measures of the same abilities” (Ito et al., 
2005, p. 3). Edele, Suering, Kristen, and Stanat (2015) reviewed over 30 
correlational studies between language self-assessment and language test 
scores. The results of such studies have been mixed: Bachman and 
Palmer (1989), Blanche (1990), Blanche and Merino (1989), Finnie and 
Meng (2005), and LeBlanc and Painchaud (1985) have all found 
self-assessment scores to be highly reliable, with the accuracy of 
students’ self-estimates to be either good or very good. Brantmeier, 
Vanderplank, and Strube (2012) and Alderson (2005) found only 
moderate-strength correlations between self-assessment and test scores. 
Conversely, Thomson (1996), Pierce, Swain, and Hart (1993) and 
Janssen-van Dieten (1989) noted considerable divergence between 
learners’ ratings on their ability and their proficiency test scores. Blue 
(1988) and Runnels (2013a) found very few similarities in proficiency 
ratings between students’ own estimations of their ability and those of 
their teachers’. Chen (2008) also compared student and teacher 
assessment scores and noted that only after significant feedback and 
practice did the students’ assessments echo those of their teachers. 
Davidson and Henning (1985, p. 175) warned that the “phenomenon of 
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exaggeration in ability estimation [is] an inherent weakness of 
self-reports of language abilities”. 

Building on these findings, studies exploring the factors influencing 
the accuracy of self-assessment emerged (Ito et al., 2005). Spolsky (1992) 
for instance, suggests that self-assessment accuracy depends on whether 
the responses reflect aspects of language proficiency which lie within the 
experience of the responder. Ross (1998) also found that the extent to 
which students’ self-assessment matched teachers’ ratings and test scores 
was dependent on how much experience the learner had with the 
language skill being self-assessed. Others have deemed general 
competence of test-takers, specificity and difficulty of the assessed 
domain (Sundstroem, 2005), variables external to question content, 
(Heilenman, 1990) and bias and self-esteem (MacIntyre, Noels, & 
Clement, 1997) to be influential on the accuracy of self-assessment. 

In all of the aforementioned studies however, both the self-assessment 
battery and the objective assessment instrument varied according to the 
context. Indeed, the majority of self-assessment and language proficiency 
studies discussed herein report vastly differing correlations (from zero to 
very high) which could be due to the variation in quality of the instruments 
being used for both self-assessment and proficiency measurement (Edele 
et al., 2015). It was therefore suggested that similar investigations 
performed using standardized and more widely established and accessible 
instruments would provide a better understanding of the relationship 
between self-assessment and language proficiency (Edele et al., 2015). 

The TOEIC and the CEFR’s can do scales, both widely recognized 
and established instruments, were therefore selected for use in the 
current investigation into learner self-assessment and the accuracy of its 
results. The selection of both the TOEIC and the CEFR’s can do 
statements is also due to their relevance to the language education 
context in Japan. It is hoped that their usage in this study will provide 
practical, useable information for anyone interested in using 
self-assessment within their own student or employee populations (Edele 
et al., 2015). Gardner (2000) supports such an approach, and recommends 
that teachers conduct their own research into self-assessment with their 
learners, and subsequently share the results with both colleagues and 
learners so that each stakeholder can make their own judgements about 
the results. The ideas presented by Gardner (2000) and Edele et al. (2015) 
suggest that self-assessment accuracy could differ across various 
contexts including between learners in the same context, similar learners 
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in different contexts, or even within an individual learner over time. It is 
therefore deemed important to consider established characteristics of 
Japanese self-assessors, as doing so will likely provide a better 
understanding of the results of their self-assessments. 

Japanese Self-assessors 

Exploring self-assessment in Japanese learners is a particularly 
relevant issue in the current educational landscape of Japan given the 
Japanese Ministry of Education, Culture, Sports, Science and 
Technology’s (MEXT) publication of measures to develop secondary 
students’ proficiency in English by mandating the use of lists of 
self-assessment can do statements in secondary schools (MEXT, 2013; 
Takada, 2014). Furthermore, as evidenced by increases in publications 
and conferences on the framework, the CEFR is also gaining in 
popularity in Japan (Shimo & Nitta, 2011). Despite the fact that 
extensive validation studies to confirm the CEFR’s hierarchy of 
difficulty have been performed (North, 2000, 2002; North & Schneider, 
1998), it has been suggested that the CEFR’s can do statements may not 
perform as intended when administered to Japanese language learners for 
the purposes of self-assessment (Runnels, 2013b, 2013c). 

Despite extensive findings in the field of self-assessment in general, 
and even for the self-assessment of language proficiency, for Japanese 
self-assessors, a comparable lack of work is notable. With the exception 
of Ross (1998) and Runnels (2013a), none of the studies discussed in the 
previous section focused on Japanese learners of English. Indeed, 
research on Japanese survey takers in general has revealed some unique 
phenomena in the response patterns of participants. For example, 
Japanese survey-takers tend to select neutral responses no matter the 
content of the item (Dornyei & Taguchi, 2010), while Japanese 
self-assessors have been generally shown to respond according to social 
desirability factors related to the perception and exhibition of modesty 
(Ikeno, 2002; Matsuno, 2000; Takada & Lampkin, 1996). However, it is 
unclear if these same phenomena apply to Japanese English learners 
while self-assessing their language abilities. 

Focus of the Study 

Given the issues surrounding the usage of the TOEIC and the recent 
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increase in the CEFR’s popularity in Japan, the MEXT’s language 
learning policies, and the need for further study into the relationship 
between self-assessment and language proficiency for Japanese 
self-assessors in particular, the present investigation was conceived. This 
study aims to determine if higher proficiency in English is also 
associated with higher self-assessment scores, and also hopes to provide 
a departure point for future investigations into any of the aforementioned 
issues, including the usage of TOEIC scores as a measure of language 
proficiency for Japanese learners of English and the functionality of the 
CEFR-Japan (CEFR-J) as a self-assessment instrument. The CEFR-J is a 
localized version of the levels and scales of the CEFR and was 
specifically created in order to meet the unique demands of the Japanese 
educational context. The CEFR-J contains modified can do statements 
(adapted for Japanese learners of English) and a greater number of levels 
within the CEFR’s global A and B levels (for the development process, 
see Negishi, 2011; Negishi, Takada, & Tono, 2013; Tono & Negishi, 
2012 ). 

The current study therefore explores Japanese university English 
majors’ self-assessments on the CEFR-J’s listening and reading can do 
statements and how they compare with scores obtained on the TOEIC. 
Specifically, TOEIC listening and reading scores were correlated with 
self-assessment ratings on listening and reading can do statements from 
the CEFR-J’s nine A and B sub-levels (Al.l, A1.2, A1.3, A2.1, A2.2, Bl.l, 
B1.2, B2.1, B2.2). The following research questions were investigated: 

1. What are the results of English majors’ self-assessments on CEFR-J 
can do statements? 

2. Are the learners’ self-assessments in accordance with the predicted 
difficulty hierarchy of the CEFR-J (are higher-level can do statements 
rated as more difficult than the lower-level statements?)? 

3. What is the relationship between Japanese English language learners’ 
TOEIC and CEFR-J self-assessment scores for listening and reading? 


METHOD 

Participants 

A cohort of 80 English majors from a small private university in 
Japan were the participants in this study. To graduate, there is a soft 
requirement that students obtain a TOEIC score of 600, although other 
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measures can be taken if students are unable to achieve such a score. 
This requirement is flexible because the degree program is not geared 
towards ensuring the learners succeed on the TOEIC. Instead, it follows 
a CEFR-informed curriculum which uses can do statements from various 
levels as overall course goals. In order to be eligible for inclusion in the 
analysis, students had to have taken the TOIEC and completed the can do 
survey within a period of less than two weeks. For 23 of the 80 English 
majors, their most recent TOEIC scores were from at least four months 
prior, and in some cases eight months or more. It was thought that this 
was too long a time for comparability with the rest of the students, as it 
was expected that significant improvements in language ability would 
have occurred throughout those four or more months of full-time English 
study. Data from 23 participants was therefore removed, leaving 57 first-, 
second-, and third-year majors as participants. 

All participants were familiar with the concept and process of 
self-assessment through a weekly class which focuses on the 
introduction and evaluation of learning strategies, of which a major focus 
is self-assessment. According to the teacher, in this class “learners are 
introduced to the conceptual ideas and the benefits of independent 
learning, some of the core skills required to conduct independent 
learning (e.g. needs analysis, goal setting, materials selection, and 
evaluation), and strategies for English language learning” (Kodate, 2012, 
p. 129). Subsequent to the input of the theory segment of the course, 
“learners carry out their own independent English learning projects, 
thereby transforming the knowledge they acquired from the course into 
practice” (Kodate, 2012, p. 29). These projects intend to foster 
autonomous learning by helping the learners to increase their familiarity, 
comfort levels and abilities in performing self-assessments (Kodate & 
Foale, 2012). To do so, learners engage in a learning cycle which starts 
with collaboration with the teacher to develop unique can do statements, 
continues with the development of study materials and techniques to 
achieve the tasks implicated by their own can do statements and ends 
with an evaluation or reflection on the entire process (see Kodate, 2012, 
and Kodate & Foale, 2012, for further information about the type of 
materials used and the activities undertaken in this genre of course). 
Learners in these classes also all make frequent use of a Self-Access 
Center (SAC) designed to support the development of learning and 
language skills. In the SAC, they receive support from their language 
teachers and learning advisors (staff members dedicated to supporting 
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students’ learning), as well as materials intended to increase student 
self-directedness and improve their language abilities (see Thompson & 
Atkinson, 2010, for further description of the SAC). In spite of this 
training, participants had no known explicit familiarity with the CEFR or 
the CEFR-J. 

Even though 57 participants does not represent a large sample size, it 
was not considered appropriate to include data from other cohorts of 
students (either internal or external to the university) as they would have 
experienced vastly different learning experiences to those in the current 
study. In the case of external students, their English curriculum may not 
have been CEFR-informed, or they may not have received training in 
self-assessment in the same way the participants had. In the case of 
including other internal students, there is no requirement to take the 
TOEIC, and it was thought that non-English majors could not be grouped 
with the English major students due to their lack of training in 
self-assessment and differences in the total time spent studying English. 
Ultimately, it was thought that the included participants represented a 
relatively homogenous group in terms of recent learning experiences and 
although a sample of this size may somewhat limit the generalizability of 
results, the more specific description of the learners and their learning 
experiences above intends to better allow readers to estimate and 
consider how the findings might be applicable to their own context. 

Instruments 

Survey 

The can do statement survey was created and administered on 
www.surveymonkey.com®. Participants responded to the following 
stem-completion item: ‘To what extent do you agree with the following 
statements (where 1 is strongly disagree and 4 is strongly agree)?’. A 
4-point scale was employed to measure participants’ self-assessed 
abilities on all 36 randomly ordered CEFR-J can do statements from the 
skills of listening and reading through the levels of Al.l to B2.2 
(covering a total of nine levels). A four-point scale was selected to 
reduce the Japanese tendency of selecting a neutral response (Dornyei & 
Taguchi, 2010). The can do statement survey was administered following 
completion of an academic year of full-time English study in the students’ 
regular classroom and at the end of their usual class time. Depending on 
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their year of study, the participants had completed one, two or three full 
years of their degree program. 

All CEFR-J can do statements are available in both English and 
Japanese for free download at http://www.cefr-j.org/english/index-e.html 
although learners in the present study responded only to the Japanese 
descriptors as self-assessment has generally been found to be more 
accurate when administered in the native language (Oscarson, 1997). 
The English version of all of the can do statements used in the survey are 
shown in Table 3 (Appendix). 

The TOEIC 

The TOEIC listening and reading test is an English language 
proficiency test that measures the English-language reading and listening 
skills required in international workplaces. Each comprehension section 
of the test is graded, and then the scores combined to give the test-taker a 
score out of 990 (Educational Testing Service, hereafter ETS, 2015). 
Regarding the reading and listening TOEIC scores, the participants, 
being English majors, take the TOEIC annually and the closest test result 
to the time of survey was used. In this case, the TOEIC was taken within 
five days after the can-do statement survey. 

Analysis 

To address the research questions, the following analyses were 
performed. For the first research question, in determining the results of 
the self-assessments, the mean ratings for listening and reading can do 
statements from levels A 1.1 to B2.2 from the survey were calculated for 
each participant. In order to explore the second research question of 
whether the learners’ perceptions of difficulty were as predicted by the 
CEFR-J’s difficulty hierarchy, a one-way ANOVA followed by LSD 
post-hoc analyses was performed to check for significant differences in 
difficulty between CEFR-J A and B levels to ensure that the B level can 
do statements were indeed receiving higher difficulty ratings. Such a 
check has previously been performed with non-English majors, and it 
was found that the higher level can do statements were generally 
associated with higher difficulty ratings (Runnels, 2013b, 2013c). For the 
remaining two questions, TOEIC scores were correlated with the 
self-assessment scores for the individual skills of listening and reading. 
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RESULTS 

To address the first research question, the average difficulty ratings 
for first-year English majors’ self-assessments on CEFR-J can do 
statements from level A 1.1 to B2.2 using a four-point scale were 
calculated. For listening and reading respectively, a mean rating of 2.76 
(,SD = 0.84) and 2.77 (SD = 0.81) was found. Figure 1 shows the 
self-assessment ratings for listening and reading across all of the CEFR-J 
levels, where a general decrease in ratings is evident as the levels 
increase. 



Figure 1. Self-assessments by English majors on the CEFR-J can do 
statements from levels A1 to B2 (Y-error bars show the standard 
deviation) 

In terms of whether higher-level can do statements were rated as 
more difficult than lower-level statements, significant differences 
between difficulty ratings across all CEFR-J levels were found for both 
listening (778,504) = 20.27, p = .000) and reading (F(8,504) = 21.13, p 
= .000). Further testing also revealed that the B level can do statements 
for listening were rated as significantly more difficult (M = 2.47, SD 
= .42) than the A level statements (M = 3.10, SD =.59, F(l,112) = 43.36, 
p = .000). The same occurred for reading, with A level statements (M = 
3.11, SD = .58) rated as easier than B level (M = 2.48, SD = 0.48, 
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F(l,112) = 38.88, p = .000), which indicates that the can do statements 
were generally performing as predicted by the difficulty hierarchy of the 
CEFR-J. However, similar to what was found with non-English majors 
in Runnels (2013b, 2013c), there were no significant differences in 
ratings between most adjacent CEFR-J levels. For listening, the post hoc 
analyses revealed significant differences at an alpha level of .05 between 
Al.l and A1.2 (p = .043), A2.2 and Bl.l {p = .043) and B2.1 and B2.2 
(p = .036). The remaining five adjacent pairs exhibited no significant 
differences. For reading, significant differences were only found between 
B2.1 and B2.2 {p — .000) meaning that the remaining seven adjacent 
levels (from Al.l through to B1.2) were not rated significantly 
differently when compared to the next closest CEFR-J level. 

TOEIC scores ranged from 225 to 705 with an average score of 418 
across all 57 participants. According to ETS (2008, 2013a), this range is 
equivalent to CEFR levels A2 to B1 (a TOEIC score 550 is required for a 
B1 level and 785 for B2). A mean of 418 is associated with a CEFR level 
of A2, with 550 required to reach a B1 level (ETS, 2008). In terms of the 
overall correlations, self-assessment scores exhibited no relationship 
with test scores, although this correlation was found to be not significant 
(r(511) = -.02, p = .580). An absence of significance was not found for 
each of the individual skills however, although only weak correlations 
were found for both listening (r(511) = .23, p = .000) and reading (r(511) 
= -.14, p = .001). However, removing the four most difficult levels, 
leaving just the A level can do statements to determine if descriptors of 
higher difficulty were affecting self-assessment scores, altered the 
correlations significantly. The correlation between the A level 
self-assessment ratings and TOEIC scores for listening was significant 
and moderate ( r( 169) = .33, p = .000), although for reading, it was found 
to be weakly negative (r( 169) = -.16, p = .042). Examining the 
differences in correlations between the levels even further, for the A1 
level can do statements the r-value increased to r(55) = .44, p = .001 for 
listening while the reading correlation was insignificant and relatively 
weak (r(55) = -.22, p = .097). Within the A2 level, the correlations for 
listening and reading respectively were r(55) = .29 {p = .002), and r(55j 
= -.12 {p = .193). This raises the possibility that the correlations differ 
according to CEFR-J level, and these tests were therefore repeated 
accordingly. The same tests were also performed within the B1 and the 
B2 statements. The results are shown in Table 2. 
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Table 2 


The Correlations Found Between Self-assessment and TOEIC Scores for 
the Skills of Reading and Listening at Each CEFR-J Level 


CEFR-J 

level 

Correlation between TOEIC and 

CEFR-J self-assessment scores* 


Listening 

Reading 

Al.l 

r = 0.44, p = .001 

r = -0.22, p = .097 

A1.2 

r - 0.31, p = .021 

r = -0.19, p = .164 

A1.3 

r - 0.31, p = .019 

r = -0.19, p — .148 

A2.1 

r = 0.24, p = .010 

r — -0.14, p — .313 

A2.2 

r = 0.24, p = .078 

r — -0.11, p - .399 

Bl.l 

r = 0.16, p = .244 

r — -0.21, p - .111 

B1.2 

r = 0.28, p = .036 

r= -0.16, p = . 222 

B2.1 

r — 0.11, p = .414 

r = -0.27, p = .045 

B2.2 

r = 0.13, p = .329 

r - 0.02, p — .873 


Note. ‘Each r-value has 55 degrees of freedom. 


As can be seen in Table 2, for listening, there is a general increase in 
r-values as the CEFR-J level decreases, from a moderate strength 
correlation at the A 1.1 level, to a weak correlation at the B2.2 level, 
although the correlations at the higher end of the difficulty spectrum are 
not significant. This is contrary to the reading correlations, which are 
mostly weak, not significant, and do not vary as widely across the 
CEFR-J levels. An unexpected result is that the correlations, albeit not 
significant, are negative, which means that as the participants’ TOEIC 
scores increased, so did their difficulty ratings. In other words, the 
reading correlations are a lot less reliable than the listening correlations, 
but may be more consistent. 


DISCUSSION 

English majors from a Japanese university rated CEFR-J listening 
and reading can do statements for difficulty, indicating that, on average, 
they tended to agree that they could perform the communicative tasks 
implicated by all of the statements from levels Al.l to B2.2. As was 
shown in Figure 1, their agreement generally increased as the CEFR-J 
level decreased, meaning that they found the higher level can do 
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statements to be less easy to perform. These results were also confirmed 
when tests for significant differences were conducted between the 
varying CEFR-J levels, whereby differences were found both overall and 
between the A and B levels for each skill. However, when each CEFR-J 
sub-level was tested for differences between it and its adjacent levels, 
only one significant difference was revealed for reading and listening 
(between levels B2.1 and B2.2). This lack of significant differences 
between adjacent CEFR-J levels is similar to previous findings with 
non-English majors (Runnels, 2013b; 2013c) and suggests that perhaps 
the division of the A1 level into three sub-levels of (A 1.1, A 1.2 and 
A1.3), A2 into two (A2.1 and A2.2) is too many for CEFR-J users to 
consistently distinguish between. Nevertheless, the CEFR-J’s can do 
statements as a self-assessment instrument performed generally as 
expected in that the difficulty ratings increased in accordance with their 
CEFR-J level. 

In terms of the relationship between TOEIC scores and CEFR-J 
self-assessment ratings, only moderate correlations for listening and 
weak correlations for reading were found, the latter’s of which were all 
not significant (but one). Contrarily, the listening correlations were 
mostly significant. The findings in the current study suggest that 
language proficiency as measured by the TOEIC does not reliably 
correlate with self-assessment scores by Japanese English language 
learners on CEFR-J can do statements although this unreliability is 

stronger for reading than for listening. According to Ross (1998) and 

Spolsky (1992) who observed that self-assessment accuracy correlates 
with experience with the language skill, the current finding may suggest 
that learners have significantly more experience with listening than with 
reading in English. Greater learner experience with a skill is certainly a 
possible explanation for the stronger correlation in listening, but is 

unlikely in the current case: Even though students’ make near daily 

usage of a SAC where they interact with peers, teachers and learning 
advisors in English only (and are therefore hearing a lot of English), the 
students are also reading in English on a daily basis in their English 
classes and also in the SAC. Ross (1998) found that of all four language 
skills, reading self-assessment correlated most reliably with reading test 
scores, since “exposure to the written word predates extensive 
opportunities for listening... practice” (p. 6, as cited in Ito et al., 2005). 
Although this finding was not corroborated in the present investigation, 
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experience with the language skill may remain a major variable in 
influencing self-assessment accuracy. 

It is also likely that self-assessment accuracy was affected by task 
difficulty, in that ratings on easy tasks received far more consistent or 
accurate ratings than difficult tasks where the learner may struggle to 
imagine successfully performing the task. In fact, not only is this 
supported by the increase in strength of the correlations that was found 
as the CEFR-J levels decreased for listening, Sundstroem (2005) has also 
previously found that the reliability of can do statement self-assessment 
is affected by task difficulty. As North (2007) explains, the notion of can 
do statement mastery is abstract, and when no specific definition for 
mastery exists, this will naturally lead to differing perceptions of difficulty 
of the task across learners, which increase with task complexity. 

What remains unclear though, is whether the perceived increase in 
task difficulty (which seems to be associated with lower accuracy in 
self-assessment ratings) is indeed a result of a greater task difficulty, or 
whether it is due to a lack of familiarity with the task, not being able to 
imagine performing the task or whether it is lower confidence in 
selecting a rating indicating higher mastery. The latter may certainly be 
possible given the negative correlations for reading whereby participants 
with greater reading proficiency (as measured by their TOEIC reading 
scores), indicated they were less able at performing the reading tasks 
implicated by the can do statements. In fact, the reading correlations 
were all around the r = -.20 mark, which may be accounted for by a 
consistent low confidence in participants’ own reading abilities. In any 
case, although experience with language skill has been associated with 
increased self-assessment accuracy (Ross, 1998; Spolsky, 1992), 
likewise have task difficulty (Sundstroem, 2005) and confidence 
(MacIntyre et al., 1997) been noted as influential factors. The results also 
suggest that perceived task difficulty may be mediated by familiarity 
with the task or self-confidence. Each of these factors certainly appear to 
be relevant to self-assessment accuracy and should be considered in 
more detail in further study. 

The lack of strong or moderate correlations between self-assessment 
and test scores could also be due to the fact that the participants did not 
understand the can do statements (Runnels, 2014a; Spolsky, 1992). 
Numerous studies suggest that misunderstanding of the statements is 
unlikely in this case though, as they were developed and tested 
extensively by Japanese university students (Negishi, 2011; Negishi et 
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al., 2013; Tono & Negishi, 2012), they have been previously rated 
reliably by Japanese university students for difficulty (Runnels, 2013b, 
2013c), and were presented to the learners in Japanese (Oscarson, 1997). 
Another possibility is that the self-assessment training undertaken by 
students was insufficient, since “self-assessment depends on a complex 
of skills” (Little, 2005, p. 332). This is unlikely though, as participants 
had undergone extensive training in performing self-assessment, and 
lack of correlations with test scores and inconsistent ratings across skill 
were nonetheless found. 

Alternatively, perhaps the weak correlation overall for reading and 
only moderate correlation for listening is due to Blanche and Merino’s 
(1989) suggestion that self-assessment accuracy depends on the 
similarity of the content of the instruments involved. Ross (1998, p. 16, 
as cited in Ito et al., 2005) concurs: Variation in self-assessment accuracy 
is determinate of whether “the criterion variable is one that exemplifies 
achievement of functional ‘can do’ skills on the self-assessment battery”. 
In other words, a mismatch in content between the test and 
self-assessment material will result in a lower level of self-assessment 
accuracy. This is a possible limitation to the current study where the 
test’s focus is largely centered on the language of commerce, and not on 
general English involved in everyday situations (the focus of the 
participants’ curriculum and the self-assessment battery). In order to 
address Edele et al.’s (2015) complaint that the quality of instruments 
used in previous studies of self-assessment accuracy was questionable, 
two widely known and used instruments - the TOEIC and (a modified 
version of) the CEFR - were employed in the current study. Although the 
suggestion to use instruments of established quality is a valid one, the 
choice of instruments in the current study appears to be misguided and 
may account for the lack of correlations. A self-assessment using a 
TOEIC-informed battery of can do statements which reflect the everyday 
skills of people working in an international environment, or a 
CEFR-informed test, such as the Oxford Online Placement Test (Pollit, 
2009), or system such as DIALANG, which provides estimates of CEFR 
level based on performance on tasks derived from the CEFR’s can do 
statements (Alderson & Huhta, 2005), may be better suited to address 
Edele et al.’s (2015) critique. In employing such instruments, the 
comparison of self-assessment to proficiency would still be derived from 
widely known and used instruments, but the content would be arguably 
more well-matched. 
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Nonetheless, the issues of mismatch in content between 
self-assessment battery and testing instrument returns to Ito et al.’s (2005, 
p. 2) comments about the difficulty of interpreting norm-referenced test 
scores, including TOE1C, since they do not give “concrete ideas of what 
tasks a person in a certain score band is able to do with English”. ETS 
(2008) has attempted to address these criticisms by providing can do lists 
for score bands for each skill of listening and reading, but care should 
nevertheless be taken not to apply TOEIC scores to a context with 
mismatched content (Ito et al., 2005). For instance, if a student needs a 
TOEIC score to graduate, the language program should perhaps make 
clear that it is geared towards preparing the students to score well on the 
test, at the possible expense of helping their students become more 
proficient language users. Institutions may also find that other exams 
such as the TOEFL® (Test of English as a Foreign Language, Jamieson, 
Jones, Kirsch, Mosenthal, & Taylor, 2000; McNamara, 2001), IELTS™ 
(International English Language Testing System, ielts.org, n.d.), or those 
designed in-house may provide a valid and more suitable means for an 
institution to measure proficiency (and self-assessment accuracy). 

These findings have implications for how the CEFR-J’s (and by 
extension, the CEFR’s) can do statements can be used as a 
self-assessment instrument by Japanese language learners. As Gardner 
(2000) has shown, if the intention of the assessment is to motivate the 
learner, then one which allows the learner to obtain immediate and 
individualized feedback should be conducted so that reflection on their 
goals, strategies and ensuing achievement can occur. Conversely, if the 
intention is to allow for an evaluation of learning materials by the 
teacher or learner, then a different approach to self-assessment, or a 
different self-assessment instrument may be required. As Gardner (2000, 
p. 53) puts it, “the degree to which a certain unreliability can be tolerated 
depends on the uses to which the assessments will be put. Where used 
for individual monitoring of progress, absolute reliability may be of less 
importance [as] assessments which are not totally reliably still offer 
many. . .benefits”. In the same way that the conduct of assessment is 
linked to the usage of assessment scores, likewise does self-assessment 
score usage determine the conduct of the self-assessment (or vice versa). 

Although a limitation to this study is that participants’ understanding 
and their perceptions of the difficulty of the implicated tasks of the can 
do statements is not known, it seems clear that self-assessment, even for 
highly-trained Japanese learners of English, is subject to a number of 
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mediating factors. Future research involving interviews with participants 
may shed more light into the range of factors which impacted the 
processes and results of language learners’ self-assessments, whether 
those be related to sample size, age of participants, socio-economic 
background, format of tests, whether situated in a target language 
environment and, what was being compared to the self-assessment 
scores (Gardner, 2000), or, as was suggested by the current study: the 
task difficulty, content overlap between instruments, participants’ 
familiarity with task, experience with language skill, general 
self-confidence in their own abilities and the aims of the self-assessment 
and intended usage of the self-assessment and test scores. 

However, it seems that despite the lack of conclusiveness regarding 
self-assessment accuracy (in both the current and previous studies), 
many researchers maintain “a belief in the value of self-assessment” 
(Gardner, 2000, p. 53). For instance, Dickinson (1987) believes that 
self-assessment is an important skill for all language learners to acquire, 
while Janssen-van Dieten (1989) finds that its value is in the positive 
influence it effects onto the learning process, rather than its accuracy. 
Additionally, Thomson (1996) and Gardner (2000) list many positive 
effects of training learners in self-assessment, despite its unreliability. In 
addition, learners from the present study indicated that can do statements 
aided in the achievement of their learning goals, were effective “as tools 
for exerting control over self-evaluation and assessment, . . .a useful 
means by which to identify their strengths and weaknesses, . . .[and] 
helped them understand what and how they learned” (Kodate & Foale, 
2012, pp. 37-38). 


CONCLUSION 

The current study suggested that Japanese institutions, particularly 
those in the tertiary education sector, be cautious about requiring or 
using TOEIC scores as a measure of language proficiency, especially if 
the content of the TOEIC is not very closely matched with the pedagogical 
content of the language program. It was also noted that CEFR-J (or CEFR) 
self-assessments may not be able to be validly employed to aid with the 
interpretation of TOEIC scores or any other test that is not CEFR-informed. 
This does not mean that the CEFR-J cannot be used as an effective 
self-assessment tool on an individual learner basis, or within a context 
where a language curriculum or training program does emphasise the 
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teaching and learning of language for use in everyday situations. 

In Japan, despite increased educational spending in the area of 
English language education (Jones, 2011; Ministry of Finance Japan, 
2003), and continually high numbers of Japanese TOEIC examinees 
(ETS, 2013b; McCrostie, 2010), there is currently no consistently used 
system for dictating the content of language instruction or measuring 
proficiency or progress of Japanese English language learners (Negishi 
et al., 2013; Runnels, 2014b). Even though the CEFR-J has been 
introduced to address this, its current form consists solely of a modified 
set of CEFR levels and can do statements and how these should be or has 
been used, particularly for learner self-assessment and the development 
of autonomous learners remains to be seen. Self-assessment is nonetheless 
an integral part of a CEFR-informed approach to language teaching, 
learning and assessment, and because of this, further study on the 
CEFR-J and self-assessment by Japanese language learners is required. 
Doing so would also aid in the interpretability of test scores, and increase 
understanding about self-assessment accuracy, which would in turn help 
teachers foster the development of autonomy in their learners, or help a 
learner better understand their estimates of their own proficiency. 
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APPENDIX 


Table 3. The English Versions of CEFR-J A1.1-B2.2 Listening and 
Reading Can-do Statements Administered to English Majors _ 


CEFR-J 

Level 

Listening 

Reading 

Al.l 

I can understand short, simple 
instructions such as “Stand up.” 
“Sit down.” “Stop.” etc., 
provided they are delivered 
face-to face, slowly and clearly. 

I can catch key information 
necessary for everyday life 
such as numbers, prices, dates, 
days of the week, provided they 
are delivered slowly and clearly. 

I can understand a fast-food 
restaurant menu that has 
pictures or photos, and choose 
the food and drink in the menu. 

I can read and understand very 
short, simple, directions used in 
everyday life such as “No 
parking”, “No food or drink”, 
etc. 

A1.2 

I can understand short 

conversations about familiar 
topics (e.g., hobbies, sports, 
club activities), provided they 
are delivered in slow and clear 
speech. 

I can catch concrete information 
(e.g., places and times) on 
familiar topics encountered in 
everyday life, provided it is 
delivered in slow and clear 
speech. 

I can understand very short 
reports of recent events such as 
text messages from friends’ or 
relatives’, describing travel 
memories, etc. 

I can understand very short, 
simple, everyday texts, such as 
simple posters and invitation 
cards. 

A1.3 

I can understand instructions 
and explanations necessary for 
simple transactions (e.g., 

shopping and eating out), 
provided they are delivered 
slowly and clearly. 

I can understand phrases and 
expressions related to matters 
of immediate relevance to me 
or my family, school, 

neighborhood etc., provided 
they are delivered slowly and 
clearly. 

I can understand short narratives 
with illustrations and pictures 
written in simple words. 

I can understand texts of 
personal interest (e.g., articles 
about sports, music, travel, etc.) 
written with simple words 
supported by illustrations and 
pictures. 
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CEFR-J 

Level 

Listening 

Reading 

A2.1 

I can understand short, simple 
announcements (e.g., on public 
transport or in stations or 
airports) provided they are 
delivered slowly and clearly. 

I can understand the main 
points of straightforward 

factual messages (e.g., a school 
assignment, a travel itinerary), 
provided speech is clearly 
articulated in a familiar accent. 

I can find the information I 
need, from practical, concrete, 
predictable texts (e.g., travel 
guidebooks, recipes), provided 
they are written in simple 
English. 

I can understand explanatory 
texts describing people, places, 
everyday life, and culture, etc., 
written in simple words. 

A2.2 

I can understand and follow a 
series of instructions for sports, 
cooking, etc. provided they are 
delivered slowly and clearly. 

I can understand instructions 
about procedures (e.g., 

cooking, handicrafts), with 
visual aids, provided they are 
delivered in slow and clear 
speech involving rephrasing 
and repetition. 

I can understand short 

narratives and biographies 
written in simple words. 

I can understand the main 
points of texts dealing with 
everyday topics (e.g., life, 
hobbies, sports) and obtain the 
information I need. 

Bl.l 

I can understand the gist of 
explanations of cultural 

practices and customs that are 
unfamiliar to me, provided they 
are delivered in slow and clear 
speech involving rephrasing 
and repetition. 

I can understand the main 
points of extended discussions 
around me, provided speech is 
clearly articulated and in a 
familiar accent. 

I can understand the main 
points of extended discussions 
around me, provided speech is 
clearly articulated and in a 
familiar accent. 

I can understand the main 
points of English newspaper 
and magazine articles adapted 
for Educational purposes. 

B1.2 

I can understand the majority of 
the concrete information content 
of recorded or broadcast audio 
material on topics of personal 
interest spoken at normal speed. 

I can understand the main 
points of short radio news 
items about familiar topics if 
they are delivered in a clear, 
familiar accent. 
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CEFR-J 

Level 

Listening 

Reading 


I can understand the main 
points of short radio news 
items about familiar topics if 
they are delivered in a clear, 
familiar accent. 

I can search the internet or 
reference books, and obtain 
school- or work-related 

information, paying attention to 
its structure and given the 
occasional use of a dictionary, I 
can understand it, relating it to 
any accompanying figures or 
tables. 

B2.1 

I can understand the main 
points of a conversation 
between native speakers in 
television programmes and in 
films, provided they are 
delivered at normal speed and 
in standard English. 

I can follow extended speech 
and complex lines of argument 
provided the topic is 

reasonably familiar. 

I can follow extended speech 
and complex lines of argument 
provided the topic is reasonably 
familiar. 

I can read texts dealing with 
topics of general interest, such 
as current affairs, without 
consulting a dictionary, and can 
compare differences and 

similarities between multiple 
points of view. 

B2.2 

I can follow a variety of 
conversations between native 
speakers, in television 

programmes and in films, 
which make no linguistic 
adjustments for non-native 
speakers. 

1 can understand the speaker’s 
point of view about topics of 
current common interest and in 
specialised fields, provided it is 
delivered at a natural speed and 
articulated in standard English. 

I can understand the speaker’s 
point of view about topics of 
current common interest and in 
specialised fields, provided it is 
delivered at a natural speed and 
articulated in standard English. 

I can scan through rather 
complex texts e.g. articles and 
reports, and can identify key 
passages. 

I can adapt my reading speed 
and style, and read accurately, 
when I decide closer study is 
worthwhile. 
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